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THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRY - A CATHOLIC STATEMENT 


"The social problem of the relations between employer and workers must 
be solved on a Christian basis, or not at all. They must face each other in the 
proper frame of mind springing from a Christian spirit, before even an initial 
step toward permanent betterment can be effected. Employers and workers must 
regard each other as brothers in the same great brotherhood of Christ. The 
Church by her teaching inculcates the only sure method of social regeneration, 
She would purify the hearts of men cf selfishness, greed, envy and hatred, which 
stand in the way of a better understanding. She abolished slavery, in spite of 
opposition coming from human interests, and made men socially free. She protect- 
ed and fostered the working men’s guilds of the Middle Ages, using every means 

in her power to keep the workers under the gracious and mellowing influence of 
religion. She alone can be regenerator of the social commonwealth in the con- 
ditions which confront us today." - Cardinal O’Connell in "Church and Labor" 

p» 184. 


THE LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE 


The Labor Sunday Message for this year, prepared by the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service, bears the title "The Responsibility of the Church 
in Industry." It is a plea for more earnest attention on the part of the church- 
es to the divine commission to preach the whole gospel to all the world, It 
examines briefly our present social order in the light of the three cardinal 
Christian principles: the spiritual brotherhood of all men, the immeasurable 
worth of human life, and service as the controlling motive in all relationships. 
It defines the duties of the Church as the teacher of right relations in indus- 
try. It is an answer in non-controversial form to the attacks made upon the 
churches by certain employing interests. 


The June and July numbers of the Book Review Service have been combined 
ina single issue. Attention is called to it in this connection since most of 
the titles bear upon industrial themes. 


THE SOCIAL CREED IN SOUTH AMERICA 


The "Social Cresd of the Churches" has been translated into Spanish for 
the use of the churches in Chile, This is the first work done by the new Sub- 
Committee on Social Service of the Committee on Cooperation in Chile. The doce 
umsnt has made something of a sensation and the President of the Repulbic has 

called for extra copies of the pamphlet. 


LABOR TO THE CHURCHES 


The following is a portion of the resolution passed by the American 
Federation of Labor Convention in Denver, in appreciation of action taken during 
the year on the open shop movement by the National Catholic’ Welfare Council, 

the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the American Con- 
ference of Jewish Rabbis: 
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RESOLVED, That the officers and delegates of the American Federation of 
Labor in annual convention assembled in Denver, Colorado, June 1921, do hereby 
express their highest esteem to the above mentioned religious organizations for 
their most splendid efforts to acquire full information as it relates to the 
industrial situation and its effect upon the wage-earners and their dependents; 
therefore be it: 


RESOLVED, That the declarations by these organizations are hereby recog- 
nized as intelligent and most humane documents of insstimable value to the or- 
ganized workers and the public in general. 


A GRATEFUL CORPORATION 


The following statement to employes appears in New York Subway trains: 
"The management of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company wishes hereby to ex- 
press publicly its deep appreciation of the spirit of cooperation which has Jed 
you to agree, voluntarily to a reduction of ten per cent in the existing wage 
agreements in order to assist the Company to avoid a receivership." Here is one 
case in which a company that has not been noted for a liberal labor policy, com- 
mends its employees not merely on the ground that they have kept their agreement 
but that they have even absolved the company of its agreement with themselves. 


SOME ILLUMINATING WAGE FIGURES 


The New York State Department of Labor gave out on July 27th, a state- 
ment concerning the wage changes for the preceding month and the preceding year 
in the ten chief industries of the State. The present average weekly earnings 
are as follows: 


Stone, clay and glass $26.94 
Metals and machinery 27.79 
Wood manufactures 24.85 
Furs, leather and rubber goods 25.22 
Chemicals, oils and paints 26.61 
Paper manufacture 26.47 
Printing and paper goods 30.33 
Textiles 20.78 
Clothing 23.28 
Food, beverages and tobacco 24.48 


It will be noted that in four of these industries, including food and 
clothing, the average is below $25.00 a week. The average for all industries is 
only $26.71. Even so, the average reduction for the entire year is only $3.06 
&@day. Manifestly the general impression that high wages have been general 
is quite mistaken. 


STRIKE INSURANCE AGAIN 


A well-known business expert and statistician is advising employers to 
have nothing to do with strike insurance. The argument that the union’s strike 
fund constitutes labor strike insurance and that the employer is entitled to 
Similar protection he meets thus: The union is appropriating its own money, when 
it votes a strike. When the employer decides to fight things out with the union 
he proposes to spend, not his own money, but the insurance company’s money. 

The insurance easily becomes an inducement to incur a strike, especially in slack 
times. Therefore the whole plan should be shunned as a breeder of trouble. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE NOTE IN LABOR PUBLICITY 


Recent investigations into industrial conflicts have brought out almost 
uniformly efforts on the part of certain interests to mislead the public to the 
great detriment of labor, In a recent number of this Service an attempt of this 
kind was recorded on the part of certain employing printers who were attempting 
unfairly to discredit organized labor in the printing trades. An offense quite 
as serious is committed by a labor paper of recent date which carries a full page 
cartoon portraying a particularly pathetic bread-line which is being surveyed 
by two rich occupants of a limousine. Their only comment is "How Interesting!" 
The delinquencies of the propertied class are not effectively dealt with in this 
fashion. Is is no more fair than it would be for a manufacturing organization 
to represent labor as celebrating when the employer’s home burned down. 


TH& BRYN MAWR SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


The 15th of June, 1921, saw gathered together at Bryn Mawr College a 
group of eighty-two working women. For two months they were to devote their 
time to good, hard study. The purpose of the school, for which the college 
offered its equipment, was to bring to women who were working with the tools of 
their trade an opportunity for a period of advanced and intensive study. ‘The 
avowed object of the course is “to train along brvuad and constructive lines 
young women of character and ability who have shown a desire for fuller education 
so that they may exercise an increasing influence in the social and industrial 
world". These young women are selected from the entire country. Scholarships 


of $200 each were provided which cared for the board and tuition. These have 
been administered throvgh regional committees which made recommendations for ade 
mission to the central governing committee. This committee is made up of repre- 
sentatives of working women including the Trade Union League, the Department of 
Women in Industry of the Federal Labor Bureau, etc.; representatives from the 
alumuni of Bryn Mawr and the faculty; and certain others familiar with the 
lives and needs of working women. 


The group that finally essembled represented eighteen different states 
and the District of Columbie. It is a truly national group although the larger 
number came from the Atlantic Seaboard: from New York, fifteen, from Massachvu- 
setts, twelve, from Pennsylvania, nine, from Illinois, seven, and from Virginia, 
six. These young women range in age from nineteen to thirty-five. Fifty-four 
of them left school between the ages of twelve and fifteen, Many of them had, 
however, continued their education through evening work. Twenty-seven reported 
that they had attended Public School evening classes; seventeen attended classes 
in the Young Women’s Christian Association; eleven went to businsss schools; and 
eight had taken courses at universities. Others reported further study in private 
schools or with tutors, in Trade Union Colleges and Labor Schools. 


Their daily work covers a wide field in industry. Nineteen different 
trades are represented which include thirty-nine different processes. Twenty- 
three of the students are workers in the garment industry and represent nine 
different processes. There ars eight telephone operators. There are seven 
electrical workers doing seven different processes. Just about one-third of 
the mombers of the group are native born of native born parents; another third, 
twenty-seven, had one or both parents of foreign birth though themselves born in 
this country; twenty-eight of the girls were themselves not born in the United 
States. The question was also asked the girls as to their religious affiliation. 
Twenty described themselves as Roman Catholics; seventeen Jewish; twenty-six 
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Protestant and seventeen did not indicate any religious affiliation, Of the 
Protestants six were Baptists, five Lutherans, four Presbyterians, two Metho- 
dist Episcopal and nine from other denominations, Three of the girls reported 
their church as the only organization to which they belonged; eighteen gave 
their trade organizations as their only interest, and three did not mention any. 
Taenty-eight of the girls are members of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
and eleven of the Women’s Trade Union League. The League of Women Voters, Con- 
sumers’ League, National League of Girls’ Clubs and settlements, were also rep- 
resented in the affiliations reported. 


The students have found the summer course a wonderful experience. The 
method of the Workers’ Education Movement in England has been followed in the 
planning of their instruction, They have lectures in English, economics, his- 
tory, psychology, and labor problems and have in addition tutors who take the 
lectures and conduct discussions with small groups based on the lecture work. 
A large and able faculty is giving the instruction. 


This is the first attempt made by a great women’s college’to bring its 
resources within the reach of women of industry. It is indeed a new experiment 
in adult education in the United States. Its results will be awaited with in- 

terest by educators, labor leaders and industrial managers, 


"OUR COOPERATIVE CAFETERIA." 


An adaption of the Rochdale plan for consumers’ cooperation has been 
meoting with a significant degree of success in New York City during the past 
year. “Our Cooperative Cafeteria" was started as a cooperative enterprise in 
April 1920, It is incorporated under the laws of New York State and its capi- 
tal stock of $4,400 is divided into 880 shares at $5.00 each. 


"Honest goods, at cost; through democratic control". This is the goal 
which the cafeteria has set itself to achieve. In order to insure democratic 
control each member of the cooperative organization has one vote regardless of 
the number of shares of stock he owns. The members elect their own officers 
and have complete control of the business, They elect a Board of Directors from 
their own ranks. The Board of Directors turns over the executive functions to 

& general manager. 


Membership is always open with shares at par and the only requirement 
for membership is the purchase of two $5.00 shares of stock and the payment of 
an initiation fee of 25 cents. No momber may hold more than 40 shares or $200.00 
worth of stock. During the first year of operation, completed April lst, 1921, 
the membership grew to 397. The members and patrons include many religious and 
social workers. 


Luncheon and dinner are served at the cafeteria and the food is sold at 
market prices, Under this policy seven to ten percent of the gross income 
remains as “net earnings" after operating expenses have been paid. "Net earn- 
ings are distributed thus: Taxes, interest on shares, additions +o the re- 
Serve; small amounts used for cooperative education; and rebates to members." 
The interest paid on stock is set at six percent and is the first charge on the 
Net profits, The rebates to members are distributed in addition to the interest 
on the stock and are in proportion to the amount each has spent as a patron of 
the cafeteria. The reserve fund is being built up to meet business fluctuations 
and ten percent of the net profits, after deduction of the interest, is being 
Set aside for this purpose until the fund amounts to at least fifty per cent 

of the par value of the total number of shares of stock. 
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The indebtedness incurred for the opening of the initial venture was 
cleared off by the Fall of 1920 and by February 1921 the condition of the busi- 
ness warranted the opening of a second cafeteria. The net earnings for the 

year were $5,950.00. After the deductions for the interest on shares, reserve 
fund, educational fund, and Federal taxes $1,788.32 was left to distribute in 


rebates to members. 


An added feature of interest is the Labor Policies Committee, composed 
of members of the organization. This committee will work out standards of em- 
ployment, covering wages, hours and working conditions. These standards are 

now in process of formation so that they are not available for comparison with 
the policies of commercial cafeterias. However, as nearly as can be estimated 

pecause of the rapid fluctuations of wages at the present time, the wage scale 
of "Our Cafeteria” is slightly higher than that of commercial establishments of 


a similar character. 


It is the intention of the members of "Our Cafeteria" to expand the 
business and open new cafeterias in various parts of the city as rapidly as 
conditions of the business will warrant, 


ELLIS ISLAND 


The disclosures recently made concerning conditions at Ellis Island un- 
der the present regime are of a startling character, Numerous attempts have 
been made, without success, to secure adequate attention on the part of the gov- 
ernment to the prevalence of illegal practices resulting in hardship and injus- 
tice to aliens and their relatives, and to the total inadequacy of the provi- 
sion for handling incoming immigrants. The present difficulties which the 

press has been reporting are only incidentally connected with the administra- 


tion of the new law restricting immigration. 


Commissioner Wallis is an appointee of the former Administration and 
the corrupt practices which he announces his intention to stop have apparently 
been going on during his incumbency of a little more than a year, The “clean- 
up" has apparently been undertaken as a result of a most commendable investi- 
gation made by the Merchants’ Association of the City of New York. The recom- 
mendations of the Association are so important as to justify giving them in 


their entirety: 


1. Steamship Companies should be compelled to stop bringing destitute a- 
liens to the United States, 

Z. The facilities of the information service at Ellis Island should be im- 
proved and enlarged. 

3. If immigration continues at the present rate, a larger staff of em- 
ployees, including more clerks, typists and stenographers and espec- 
jally more doctors, should be provided, 

4. Adequate bathing and fumigating facilities should be installed at Ellis 
Island, and the entire plant improved and enlarged. 

* 5. Ample funds should be provided for the regular repair and maintenance 

of the plant. 
6. The Quarantine Station at the Port of New York should be enlarged and 
better facilities provided for fighting typhus fever and other epi- 
demic diseases. 
7. The quarantine regulations should be amended to provide that no vermin 
infested passengers be admitted to this country. 
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8. Every European port of embarkation should be equipped with adequate 
detention, delousing and disinfecting plants, such as are at Rotter- 
dam, Hamburg and a few other foreign ports. 

9. Aliens traveling as second-class passengers should be ommiees at 
Ellis Island, rather than on shipboard. 

10. A thorough study of salaries of employees at Ellis Island should be 
undertaken with a view to making such readjustments as are necessary. 

11. Not only should greater care be exercised in the admission of immi- 
grants under bond, but ample provision should be made to enable Gov- 
ernment officials to keep im close touch with all aliens sec admitted 
during their residence in this country. 

12. In so far as possible, the administration of immigration matters 
should be centralized in a National Immigration Commission, organized 
along the same general lines as the Federal Reserve Board and the 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 


It will be recalled that many delinquencies on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as well as of the Department of Justice were pointed out in the 
"Deportation Cases of 1919-1920," pudlished by the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service a few months ago. The entire case was put tersely by the Chair- 
man of Welfare work for the Standard Oil Company of Bayonne, N. J., speaking 
at Atlantic City on July 14th: 

"So Jong as American crookedness is the foreigner’s ideal of America it 
will be increasingly difficult to Americanize." 


The action of the Government is anxiously awaited. 


THE FAITH OF HENRY FORD 


Tha surprising account of the way in which the Ford Motor Company last 
winter faced obligations of $58,000,000. with cash assets of $20,000,000 and 
came through without the aid of the banks is more than an interesting tale of 
finance. Mr Ford’s Story as it appeared in the New York Times of: July 23rd 
Occasioned words of high commendation from the banks whom he had rebuffed. 

They had lost a big deal at a time when the banks were making advantageous 
loans, but they recognized a master hand in Mr. Ford’s operations. 


The fact was, as Mr. Ford says, “They didn’t know our men and the spirit 
behind our organization." Two years ago the late Henry L. Gantt, a great pro- 
duction engineer, said that Andrew Carnegie and Henry Ford were outstanding 
Sxamples of industrial leaders who understood finance as a problem, not of tan- 
gible assets, but of producing power. Mr. Gantt predicted, and Mr. Ford gives 
Svidence, that the basis of credit must coms to be not physical assets but or- 
ganization of production power. This means the socializing of credit - basing 
it on service instead of on wealth. It demands, of course a higher moral tone 
throughout the business world. 


When Mr. Ford told a newspaper correspendent that tha key to his suc- 
cess was found in a Bible verse, he was evidently not making a mere pious re- 
flection. His industrial achievements are as he says, @ commentary on Hebrews 
XI, 1, in the King James Version:- 


"Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen," 
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“THE CHURCH AND THE NEUTRAL ZONE" 


"One thing of which we may be sure is that the new times into which we 
have come are demanding and will demand increasingly that religion find its 

chief apologetic in what it is able to effect in the world that now is. As a 
thing apart from life, as a function restricted to one compartment of life only, 
as a mere umpire in the biocod and iron struggle between justice and injustice as 
a stretcher bearer at Armageddon--ths thoughtful and earnest portion of mankind 
have become so impatient with a religion of that sort that it is not too much 

to say they are quite done with it. 


"This judgment against the neutrality idea of religion is not based upon 
theoretical or a priori considerations. On the contrary, it is grounded in the 
necessities of actual experience. The fact is that it is practically impossible 
40 define the boundaries of such a neutral zone as is assumed by the advocates of 
the doctrine of @ sequestered church. The moment the church or any other Chris- 
tian agency undertakes to deal in real earnest with human life in human terms it 
finds itself drawn inevitably beyond the peaceful area of neutrality into the 

complex scene of conflict. 


"That is the church’s business--her direct and immediate function--to 
put Christ in the midst of all our human life. He is no prince of a petty pro- 
vince, but the king and ruler of all reality. All authority is given to him. 

His church is his body, to bring to realization in industry, in family life, in 
cormerce, in education, in public opinion, in international relations, in all 

huvan ¢denlings and intercourse the spirit and character that was in him.------- 
Editorial in CHRISTIAN CENTURY (Chicago) June 30. 


"The immediate and compelling consideration for the Church is always 
its divine commission to win men and women to personal discipleship to Christ. 
But a redsemed life is one redeemed in all its aspects and relationships. The 
economic and industrial factors that condition the lives of men and women and 
help to make them what they become are, therefore, as much a concern of the 

Church as any other phase of their moral environment. An industrial practice 
that cramps and devitalizes human beings in body or in spirit is as much a foe 
of religion as is the liquor traffic. The Church cannot ignore the one any 

more than it can ignore the other. 


"Not only so, but the charter of the Church, received directly from 
its Leader, requires that it proclaim the Gospel of the Kingdom. Jesus said 
of this Kingdom that it is like leaven hidden in meal - it works until "the 
whole lump" is leavened. There are no areas of life which Jesus excluded from 
the ultimate operation of the law of the Kingdom. A Gospel that is suscep- 
tible of only partial application is not a Gospel which can save the world. 

A Church which is content to recognize limits to the proclamation of its mes- 
Sage is a defeated Church."-----From Labor Sunday Message for 1921, Commission 
on the Church and Social Service. 
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CHURCH BENEVOLENCES AND THE SOCIAL GUSPEL 


Writing in the Independent for June 11, (quoted in the Christian Cen- 
tury July 30) Dr. Shailer Matthews said: "Millions of dollars are being of- 
fered to carry on the activities of the religious boards in such a way as to 
divert the church from any application of the gospel to sociai affairs. Men 
are being influenced not to contribute to Christian associations or to support 
ministers or missionaries or to endow schools or to countenance Church action 
looking to the christianization of industrial affairs. The situation is one 
thas prevents clear-cut issues. Are our mission boards to be under the direc- 
tion of rich men who are more interested in their own theories of inspiration 
than in Christ's sermon on the mount? Are our church workers to be subsidized 
into theological subserviance and made silent as to industrial justice and 
Christ's gospel?" 


A HYDE PARK MASS MEETING 


(This account is from e. communication received from a correspondent of 
| the Department now in England.) 


A 


Lendon was not at all excited about it. But to the Americans who were 
i present, it seemed a remarkable demonstration. It was held on Saturday after- 
noon, July 16th. Led by a choir and a band, the parade marched from Bedford 
Square by way of Oxford Street to Hyde Park. From seven stands arranged ina 
» circle, forty-nine speakers, one after the other, addressed tha assembled 

| throng on "The Social Message of Christianity." At the conclusion cf the fer- 
4} vent addresses, @ momentous resolution was presented for consideration. Al- 
most unanimously it was passed by the assembled thousands. The resolution 

reads as follows: 


"In face of the collapse of our existing economic, industrial, and so- 
cial order, and of so much blindness in statesmanship, this mevviag urges all 
men and women of goodwill to recognize that the solution of the deadlock can 

be found only in the practical applicatior of the principles of Christianity to 
all the departments of human life. 


"It declares that a persistent refusal to apply these principles of 
STruth, Justice, and Brotherly Love is a denial of Jesus Christ, who lived and 
= died for their establishment on earth. 


"It further records its conviction that tho present system, being based 
largely on unrestricted competition for private and sectional advantage, must 
m be brought to an end, since it fosters the sins of avarice and injustice, lays 


2 yoke of thraldom upon masses of men and women, and leads almost inevitably 
to war, 


"Therefore this meeting calls vpon all Christian psople to find in the 
failure of the old society a supreme opportunity for the building up of a new 


porter that shall be founded on brotherly cooperation in service for the common 
good, 


A number of the most influential clergymen in the British Isles were 
included in the list of speakers. Among others were the following: at least 
four Bishops of the Church of England, 2 Dominican Father and se-eral Roman 
Catholic priests, Congregational, Free Christian, Methodist, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian and Unitarian clergymen, and representatives from the Friends, the 
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Free Religious Movement, college professors end trade union leaders. Many of 
she individual names will be recognized by American readers: Bishop Temple, 

9? Manchester; Dr. W. EB. Orchard, of Kings Weigh House; Rev. F. W. Norwood, 

of the City Temple; Dr. A. EB. Garvie, of New College; Rev. Tom Sykes, of the 
National Brotherhood Federation, Noel Buxton, Labor Candidate for Parliament; 
Pather Vincent McNabb, of St. Dominic's Priory; Miss Muriel Lester, of Kingsley 
Hall; Miss Margaret Bondfield, of the National Federation of Women Workers. 


The attitude of the police and the authorities seemed significant to 
an American. Speaker after speaker emphasized the collapse of the existing in- 
dustrial and social order and spoke of the imperative necessity of replacing the 
present system of unrestricted competition with a system based upon co-operative 
activity. Many of the speakers expressed the conviction that the present system 
should be brought to an end as quickly as possible in order to prevent the fur- 


) ther exploite+ion and degradation of the masses. In America these addresses would 


have been called revolutionary and in all probability some of the speakers would 
have been arrested and sent to jail for seditious utterances. Not so in London, 


: The police were present in large numbers at the demonstration. Their purpose, 
| however, was not to arrest the speakers but to see to it that they were not in- 


torfered with during their addresses. The whole demonstration occurred within 
sight of Kensington Palace, with the Houses of Parliament only a few minutes away. 


The revolution urged by the speakers was not one of violence and blood- 
shed but a peaceful, constitutional revolution. In fact, the whole demonstra- 
tion was arranged under the auspices of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, an out~ 
and - Out anti-war sOciety, opposed to all forms of violence. There does not seem 
to be even the remotest possibility that there will be a bloody revolution in 
England. It seems equally certain, however, that fundamental changes will be 
made in the industrial system within the next decade. 


“DISARMAMENT -- THE VOICE OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE" 


A brief treatise bearing this caption by Isamu Kawakami has made its 
&ppearance under date of July 1. The author is secretary of the Correspondence 


) end Publicity Bureau maintained by the Japan Peace Society and thie American 


Peace Society in Japan. Mr. Kawakami bears important testimony to the growing 
sentiment against war in Japan. "War and economics," he says, “will always have 
conflicting interests." The economic necessity is clear, in the mind of Japan- 
8se leaders, and the government will, he believes, be "forced to yield to public 
opinion." 


The disarmament movement in Japan has several phases. Mr. Ozaki, a well 
known statesman, has sponsored the cause in a very effective way. The Associa- 
tion of Trade Guilds, headed by Mr. Sangi Muto, is registering its demand for a 
reduction of armament expenditures in what Mr. Kawakami thinks epoch-making 
fashion. Furthermore, the Minister of the Navy, Admiral Kato, made the announce- 
ment even before the Disarmament Conference was agreed upon, that Japan may be 
willing to rescind her "eight-eight" naval program if a practical agreement can 
be reached with the other powers. Coming from the government, this statement 


= Significant, in view of the contrary tenor of official Japanese opinion 
erto. 


The author records that the military expedition into Siberia was dis- 
tinctly unpopular with the people of Japan, which is evidenced by the promise 
of withdrawal of the troops, already partly carried out. Among the several pol- 
icies that are being urged upon the government, he notes the absence of sen- 
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timent for invasion of a weaker country. 


Some publicists advocate frankly a "Monroe Doctrine for the Far East"; 
gome, & protectorate over the Orient to insure peace. "The most difficult ques- 
tion" says Mr, Kawakami “confronting the Japanese promoters of disarmament today 
is not that of Japan, but the development in America." Victory for the disarma- 
ment movement in America will make their task easy. In the meantime the Japanese 
people hear tales of the fortification of the Philippines and of Guam, of the 
concentration of the U. S. fleet in the Pacific and of the trouble in California; 
all of which affect Japanese public opinion very much as the Shantung matter 
affect it in America. Mr. Kawakami feels the urgent need of some unofficial 
channel between our people and his own through which, “avoiding sensational re- 
ports", we might confer frankly on this momentous issue. 


WORKERS DECLARE AGAINST WAR 


On July 31 workers in all parts of Germany pledged themselves never again 
to wage war, according to a dispatch in the New York Evening Post of August l. 
Assemblages took place in various cities under the combined auspices of the 

Peace League of Disabled Soldiers, the Socialists, the trade unions, students 
associations and religious organizations. The "text" of the orations was this: 


"Seven years ago this week we were not strong enough to resist, but 
since then we have grown in numbers and in power, and never again will we take 
part in war." 


TOWARD SUCCESSFUL DEMOCRACY 


The July issue of LAW AND LABOR (New York) published by the League for 
Industrial Rights, an organization representing employing interests, summarizes 
the results of experiments with emplove representation plans as reported recent- 
ly to the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, The reports presented were 
almost unanimously favorable, indicating that the plans had been well received 
by the employes. The remarkable feature of the reports is that the various 

plans concerned are among those which give the least in the way of power to the 
workers themselves. 


The Walworth Manufacturing Company with plants in Boston and Kewanee, 
Tll., which has a conference committee with power only to make recommendations 
to the management, reported the settlement of grievances, never before suspected 
by the management to exist, and the acceptance by the management of virtually 

all the recommendations made by the conference committee. 


The McCallum Hosiery Company has the John Leitch “House - Senate - 
Cabinet" plan, which its author calls “industrial democracy". The employes, 
rebellious at first, have been won over to the plan and are settling grievances 
amicably, even though the management flatly refuses to answer such a pointed 
question as how much profit the concern is making. Even the chance to talk 
things over, without power to change them or the right to ask questions about 
profits, seems to have modified the workers’ attitude. 


The General Electric Company, at Lynn, Mass., has made a particularly 
important demonstration with a plan which was introduced in an almost fully 
unionized establishment. The representatives chosen at the start were almost 
&ll union men. ‘The manager warns his fellow employers that an employe repre- 
sentation plan will fail if introduced as a means of destroying the union. 
During the first six months of the new regime, 37 of the 116 cases arising were 
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settled unanimously in favor of the employe concerned and 45, unanimously in 
favor of the company. The remaining cases appear to have been settled without 
difficulty. In two years’ time only 3 out of 298 cases failed of settlement by 
the adjustment machinery. A wage reduction was negotiated without friction. 


The International Harvester Company reported increased efficiency, a 
growing community of interest between company and men and other advantages 
through the operation of its “Industrial Council" plan. Here again the councils 
have only consultative functions, but they have been proved to have much educa- 
tional value. Mr. H. F. Perkins, the president, commented significantly on the 
tendencies of labor radicals in the councils. Their radicalism, he said, turned 
out to be due to misinformation and suspicion. When fully informed they used 
their peculiar gifts of leadership in a constructive way. The company has 
learned that men tend to become conservative when increased responsibility gives 
them something to conserve. 


Standing in some contrast to these plans of representation, because of 
its dependence upon a " spirit" without the aid of a structure, is the "Golden 
Rule" regime in the A. Nash Company's clothing establishment in Cincinnati. The 
story of Mr. Nash’s experiment is a surprising record of improving morals as 
well as morale -- of a developing social spirit that has been more than an 
equivalent for the competitive motive. The Nash plan is discussed in CHRISTIAN 
WORK (New York) for July 30. 


Unemployment is still on the increase in the United States. According 
to the Industrial Employment Survey Bulletin, issued monthly by the United 
States Employment Service, unemployment in 1,428 firms, located in 65 of the 
principal industrial centers, showed an increase of 2.9% during June and a fur- 
ther increase of 1.1% during July. This makes a total increase in unemployment 
from January 31st, 1921, to July 31, 1921 of 7.3%. 


Twenty-seven of the 65 cities report increases in employment while 38 
cities show increases in the number of those unemployed. Apparently, in the 
majority of instances where there has been improvement, it is traceable, pri- 
marily, directly or indirectly, to the harvest and other seasonable agricultural 
activities. There have been also material gains in railroad occupations, prin- 
Cipally in those which have to do with repairs to rolling stock and road beds. 


A study of the report by geographic districts shows that in the eastern 
industrial centers the situation is growing steadily worse. In the middle west 
Wemployment is being temporarily rolieved by need of workers to harvest the 
crops, especially wheat. The west coast is experiencing a slight industrial 
improvement, 


Reports from some of the large cities are illuminating: 


"Bridgeport (Conn.) - There is much unemployment in the metal trades, 
though two plants recently closed have reopened. The city is spending 
$300,000 for improvements at the rate of $50,000 per month, employing shifts 
of 1,000 needy men and changing them at stated periods, so that as many as 
Possible may reap the benefit." 
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"Boston (Mass) - Metal trades show heaviest unemployment, though the 
ranks of the idie have been swelled throuch the layoff of 2,600 from the 
Fore River Shipyard and the closing of big rubber and other plants for vary- 
ing periods. Shoes, after signs of revival, have eased off. Textiles are 
erratic, some working overtime, others the reverse. The Navy Yard at 
Charlestown has reduced the force and shortened the working period to five 
days a week." 


"New York City - Unemployment is serious, though some improvement in 
various industrial lines has been notéd. Increased activity is evident in 
leather, shoes, food products, and in some lines of cotton goods. Chemical 
plants are still reducing forces. Building operations have slightly in- 
creased. Retailers are buying for immediate needs only." 


"Pittsburg (Pa.) - With iron and steel continuing to reduce, and produc- 
tion in these lines on an extremely low basis, serious unemployment prevails. 
Municipal work is being released with a view to relieving the situation. 
Though a shortage of houses exists, building is practically at a standstill. 
Construction of about 2,000 dwellings is planned but work on them has not yot 
startcsd. Business men look for improvement by the spring of 1922, unless 
better conditions in the railroad situation before that time should cause an 
earlier stimulation of activity in iron and steel." 


In New York State the reports received by the Stats Department of Labor 
indicate that from the beginning of tho depression until July 31, 1921, 450,000 
workers have been laid off. 


An engineers’ report on waste in the building industry prepared for the 
Committee on Hlimination of Waste, of the Federated American Engineering Soci- 
eties, says: "The most encouraging feature in the building industry today is 
the action of a few of the builders and a few groups of building trade workmen 
in making intensive studies of the causes and remedies for irregular employment 
and haphazard conditions of work." A similar report on the textile industry in- 
dicates that during the last 20 years the averagce textile mill has operated at 
not more than 50 to 60 per cent cf its capacity. The report expresses the opin- 
ion that labor troubles will disappear when regularity of work is established. 


THE PRESS AND INDUSTRIAL CONFLICTS 


An illuminating report of the handling by the press of the great cloth- 
ing strike (or lockout) in New York has been made by Paul Blanshard (summarized 
in the Survey for Aug. 16). Mr. Blanshard is one of a number of young ministers 
who have retired from ministerial work to take up industrial relations in one 

or enother connection. His study included no less than 1393 articles and edi- 
torials, one-third of them in papers outside New York, excluding the weekly 

labor press. Although there were typical examples of the extreme partisanship 
and misrepresentation which appear during a bitter conflict, the study revealed 
& gratifying tendency on the part of many papers to state the issues fairly and 
to report the strike correctly. The New York Evening Post and the New York 

Globe are described as being outspoken on the side of the union. Even the organ 
of the trade, the Daily News Record, "made it possible for its readers to get a 
realistic picture of the fight", and the Wali Strect Journal and the Journal of 
Commerce refrained from taking sides. 


Respectful attention was given to the publicity department of the union, 
Partly because it was skilfully handled by a former city editor of one of the 
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great metropolitan dailies. An added reason was the competent research depart- 
ment maintained by the union, The Amalgamated Clothing Workers put out their 
publicity material in seven languages. The support of the foreign language 
press was one of their chief assets. 


Mr. Blanshard finds some ground for concluding that the policy of the 
daily press has been modified by the Interchurch Report on the Steel Strike. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN "MASS RELATIONSHIPS" 


"In the matter of the relation of men to their fellow-men, the church 
has been persistent in advocating individual righteousness, in all matters of 
personal ethics, But its message has been confused and indistinct when it 
comes to those places where men move in masses and lose their individuality and 
even their personality for each other, and almost for themselves. The break- 
down of Christian principles in business is mainly because so much of it is now 
carried on by corporations and stock companies which have no personality and 
no conscience, and which employ great groups of men whom they never have seen 
and never know, and who are little more to them than inanimate counters in 
their game of money-making. They think of these men in the mass, and almost 
forget that they are human beings. With both sides it is the same. The em- 
ployer and the employee will do anything for each other as individual neighbors; 
but en masse they are bitter antagonists." (Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, 
Ohio.) August 25th. 


THE CHILD LABOR LAW 


: A Federal judge in North Carolina has declared the Child Labor Law of 
1918 unconstitutional. The Supreme Court is expected to pass upon his decision 
in the near future. Social workers are concerned lest the present law m&y go 
the way of the Owen-Keating Act which was declared void just prior to the enact- 
ment of the present law. However there is a fundamental difference between the 
two measures. The former was based on the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce and directed the exclusion from such commerce of the products of 
child labor. The present law rests upon the taxing power of Congress, levying 
&@ prohibitive tax of ten percent on child labor products. In similar fashion 
Congress taxed phosphorus matches out of existence and put an end to the issue 
of banknotes by state banks. It has been generally assumed that "the power to 
tax is the power to destroy". Even the Owen-Keating Act was supported by a mi- 
nority opinion subscribed to by Justices Holmes, Brandeis, Clarke and McKenna. 
Tho decision of the Southern judge is therefore difficult te understand. 


A SOCIAL STUDY PROGRAM 
The CONGREGATIONALIST (Boston) for July 14, carried a program of social 
study put forward by the Baptists of Massachusetts. The outline includes among 
other items: 


A one quarter course in Sunday Schools on social Christianity. 


A series of discussions in men’s classes or Clubs on immigration and 
Americanization , industrial justice or a kindred problem. 


Study by young people’s classes of Rauschenbusch’s "Social Principles 
of Jesus" or Ward and Edwards’ "Christianizing Community Life". 


A twice-a-month forum for three months on American problems. 
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LABOR SUNDAY IN CANADA 


"SOCIAL WELFARE” (Torontc) for July-August devotes considerable space 
to a discussion of labor themes. Labor Sunday is to be observed more widely in 
Canada than in former years. Many labor unions are cooperating with the 
churches in several of the cities, both large and small, in arranging for the 
special observance of the day. 


In this connection "SOCIAL WELFARE" publishes resolutions adopted by 
the Social Service Committee of the Congregational Union of Canada, which in- 
clude the following: 


"That we recognize the right of wage earners as well as employers to 
organize and bargain collectively through their representatives, and also 
recognize labor unions as an agency for the elevation of conditions of la- 
bor, and of collective bargaining. 


"That we ask employer and employes to practise self-discipline, remem- 
bering that each is a steward serving not one class but all, and that in the 
light of this there should be the fullest acceptance of obligations, openness 
of mind, and freedom of speech, to the end that there might be a public ser- 
vice in fact and not in name only. 


"That in the light of the wide-spread unemployment, we advocate the a- 
doption of some form of industrial insurance, which shall be supported by 
our governments, our employers, and our employees." 


In an article contributed by Dr. T. A. Moore representing the Methodist 
Church of Canada, appears the following carefully balanced statement. 


"As we thus guard labor's right to function in its wholeness we must 
insist that labor's economic power be interpreted also in terms of responsi- 
ble service. While the employing classes of today must inevitably suffer for 
the gross sins of their fathers, and must not endeavor to evade that respon- 
sibility, Organized Labor must also bear in mind that there will be another 
tomorrow in which her children may curse any arbitary use of economic power 
by their fathers of our own day." 


MANUFACTURERS OFFER INFORMATION TO MINISTERS 


Following the issuance of the annual Labor Sunday Message by the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers sent out a letter advising employers to assist local clergymen to gain 
correct information concerning the "real problem of industry". The Association 
offered to furnish literature for this purpose. The Message has had a consider- 
able circulation through the religious weeklies, the daily press and the labor 
press. “INDUSTRY” (Washington) commended that portion of it which urged the 
ministers to study industrial conditions, referring to this, quite erroneously 
as a "new policy" on the part oi the Federal Council. It was primarily to pro- 
mote this study that the Commission on the Church and Social Service was created 
twelve years ago. 


MANUFACTURERS' HEAD REBUKES FRAUDULENT USE OF "OPEN SHOP" 


Emphatic justification of the course adopted by the Federal Council of 
Churches last Winter in warning Christian employers against one aspect of the 
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open shop movement came from the National Association of Manufacturers on July 
25. The president of the Association, Mr. John E. Edgerton, issued a statement 
on that date denouncing the policy of the Employing Printers of America in using 
the terms "open shop" and “American plan", as a cloak for purely anti-union 
propaganda. Attention has already been called in this Service to the unfair 
character of publicity issued by the Employing Printers. Altogether apart from 
the merits of the 44-hour week controversy - that is not of concern here - the 
propaganda of the Employing Printers raises a vital moral issue. The bulletin 
quoted by Mr. Edgerton states: 


"It becomes absolutely necessary, therefore, for open shop employing 
printers to protect themselves fully through the provisions of the American 
Plan. ... . Let the men come back only when they decide to tear up their 
union cards and sign individual contracts. 


"Under the American Plan the Employer exercises his fundamental right 
of private contract, dealing with employes as individuals and declining to 
deal with them through the medium of any organization." 


A later bulletin issued by the Employing Printers declares that’ "the only 
safe plan is for every man who accepts the favor of employment to reciprocate by 
tearing up his union card and signing an individual contract." 


Mr. Edgerton thus passes judgment on the Employing Printers: 


"To announce that an open shop policy is used, and to then operate a 
strictly non-union shop is un-American and is a hindrance to the open shop 
movement... 


"Ths Employing Printers refuse to deal with their employes' through the 
_wedium of any organization.’ This absolutely forbids any form of collective 
bargaining. The true open shop does not forbid collective bargaining, but 

permits its use where such a system is conducive to real efficiency. The 
Declaration of Labor Principles of the National Association of Manufacturers 
says, for instance: ‘Employes have the right to contract for their services 


in a collective capacity." ..... 


"The Employing Printers of America can operate non-union shops if they 
desire. They should not, however, claim a belief in and practice of the open 
shop or American Plan while so doing. They ought either to let it be known 
that it is a closed non-union shop they advocate and practice, or they should 
change their practice to conform to the commonly accepted conception of the 
American Plan or the Open Shop." 


Although this statement was issued as a regular "release" and was un- 
doubtedly "news", the papers appear to have ignored it almost unanimously. 


OUR FEDERAL EMPLOYES 


Anticipating the annual convention of government employes to be held in- 
New Orleans, September 12-16, the National Federation of Federal Employes is 
sued a statement on August 25 apropos the declaration of the Administration's 
purpose to "put more heart into the civil service." The Federation points 
out conditions calling for immediate remedy: , 


"About 50,000 men and women, whose wages are below a good living standard. 
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“Many different rates of pay for the same work, 


"Scientists and other trained workers puid less than common labor, re- 
sulting in hundreds of vacancies, 


"Subservience of the service to politics. 


"A 40 per cent turnover in Government service Costing millions of dol- 
lars of the people’s money. 


"To meet this situation the federal employes call for “more business in 
Government." 


WORKING WOMEN FOR DISARMAMENT 


Organized working women in the United States are planning a demonstra- 
tion for disarmament to be held on Armistice Day when the International Disarm- 
ament Sonference meets. Invitations have been sent to women’s labor organiza- 
tions in forty-eight nations to participate in the demonstration. The initia- 
tive in this project is being taken by the National Women’s Trade Union League 
acting through its president, Mrs. Raymond Robins, who is also president of the 
International Congress of Working Women. The message sent out by the League 
declares that since the signing of the Armistice “the aftermath of the war with 
its hunger, suffering and misery has appalled the conscience and paralyzed the 
spirit of mankind. This is the great hcur for women of the world to help lead 
humanity out of the darkness that overwhelmed it. The hour to liberate human- 
ity from the crushing burden of armaments is at hand. The governments will be 
strengthened in their desire to disarm if the women of the nations will give 
unequivocal expression to their will." The demonstration in Washington is to 
be "followed by constructive action." 


The National Women’s Trade Union League reports an affiliated membsr- 
ship of about 600,000. It has included in the general invitation for the Arm- 
istice Day demonstration, the great women’s organizations of America, civic, 
social and religious. The response tc this invitation should be significant 
of the part women can be counted upon to play in the coming effort to lessen 
armaments. 


“ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF DISARMAMENT" 


An invaluable article on this thems by Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New 
York World, in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY for August, points to the staggering figures 
which tell the story of the costliness of war. The present expenditures of the 
United States for military and naval preparedness are more than the entire net 
expenses of the Government five years ago - an amount equal to the "net earn- 
ings of all the railroads of the country in their most prosperous year." Mr. 
Cobb holds that the national defense is not strengthened but weakened by this 
enormous strain, He estimates that after destroying in the world war 
$348,000,000,000 in wealth and production we are now setting aside the income 
of $160,000,000,000 annualiy to pay for past and future wars. 


"Wars that spring from the people themselves," Mr. Cobb declares, "are 
few indeed; and most of the money that is now spent in preparing for another 
war among the white races is doubly wasted. If there is such a war during the 
lifetime of the next generation, on @ scale equal to that of the recent war, 
it makes no difference who triumphs or who is defeated. Victor and vanquished 
alike will perish in the ruins of the civilization that they have destroyed." 
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@riting in the WORLD'S WORK for September on "Where our Taxes Go, and 
Why", David F, Houston, formerly Secretary of Agriculture and later Secretary 
of the Treasury, says of the budget estimates for 1921 and 1922: “The striking 
thing is that practically all the huge total for the first year of more than 
$4,800,000,000 except about 401 million, is for war. For the second year, all 
except approximately 540 million out of more than $3,800,000,000 is for war." 


The expenses for future wars, estimated at $1,766,464,000 for 1921 
and at $1,580,896,000 for 1922, can be controlled, Mr. Houston says, in only 
one way, namely, “by removing the causes of war, by participation in an associ- 
ation of nations to enforce peace, and by disarmament through agreement". 


PUTTING FACTS BEFORE THE PEOPLE 


THE BOSTON GLOBE for August 29 comments editorially upon the Summer 
Institute of Politics which has been conducted this Summer at Williams College. 
The Globe regards this Institute as an illuminating educational demonstration. 
It finds in the Williamstown experiment a remedy for the confusion of the pub- 
lic mind on important issues. "It is that public opinion should be given the 
facts of a public question in an understandable form and that these facts... 
should be presented without bias. Lacking that, what we term democratic govern- 
ment becomes merely thse rule of small commercial and political cliques, who are 
able so to control the information by which public opinion is formed that it is 
mesmerized into a continual sleep-walking scene, from which it wakes at fre- 
quent and painful intervals to find its pocket picked". The globe summarizes 
the general deductions to be made from the sessions of the Institute as follows: 


"1. That the modern world carries all its bread-and-butter in the same 
basket; that if my neighbor goes hungry, I am so much the more out of pocket 
till I feed hims and that statemanship must act accordingly. That is, world 
politics have become world economics. 


"2. That unless the peoples abolish war, war will abolish them. 


"3. That abolishing war depends on raising the mental and moral stand- 
ards of the average citizen, 


"4 That we must learn to think less as partisans of our own Nation 
and more for the sake of mankind as a whole, since it has been abundantly 
shown that no Nation is strong enough either to rule the roost or to go it 
alone. 


"5, That the war-breeding evils of secret diplomacy have their origin 
in the ignorance and indifference of the peoples themselves, who, in war, 
are, of course, the first to pay the penalty." 


THE INVASION OF PERSONAL LIBERTY 


Persons interested in the controversy over the practise of search and 
seizure as used against those suspected of radical activities, will do well to 
follow the controversy over the same principle when it concerns the search and 
Seizure of alcoholic liquors. THE DEPORTATION CASES OF 1919-1920, published 
by the Commission on the Church and Social Service, pointed out the laxness 
with which the safeguards of personal liberty are observed in time of popu- 
ea excitement. Now, a New York Judge declares, concerning the searches for 

iquors 
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"The police cannot use a burglar’s method in getting evidence. I won't 
stand for such high-handed methods. .... . The constitution will exist 
long after the Volstead Act has been put in the joke books". 


Perhaps even the dishonorable attempt to discredit the Volstead Act may 
throw some light on the permanent problem of safeguarding the rights of indi- 


viduals. 
THE UNION LABEL 


Mr. Benjamin Wood, prasident of the Stylecraft Company, Inc., mokers 
of men’s clothing, is circulating an interesting vemphiet which he has written 
in support of a general Union Label. He regards the Union Label Movament as 
abortive largely becauss of the multitude of labels and the impossibility of 
effectively securing attention to them. The pamphlet is of particular interest 
to the general public on account of the comment of this prominent manufacturer 
on the spirit and the possibilities of the Labor Union Movement: 


"The whole country in due tine would learn to appreciate that there is 
something more to union labor than a desire for individual betterment; that 
back of the struggles of ths masses for better conditions, there is a stand- 
ard of excellence of which all trade unionists are proud and that they will 
not allow their trade mark to be used on any commodity that does not measure 
100% value given for 100% value received". 


THE KU KLUX KLAN 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE (New York) carried an editorial on August 4 on 
the "K.K.K." from which the following is quoted: 


"4 correspondent impugns the fairness cf THH CHRISTIAN ADVOSATE because 
the editor declines to print his article in defense of the Ku Klux Klan as a 
Christian and '100 per cent American® organization. We probably must accept 
the imputation. For we have no space for the defense of a secret league 
which professes to take the law into its own hands and which uses terror to 
accomplish its ends. That is neither Christian nor American." 


The editoriel quotes the NORTH CAROLINA CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE (Greensborc): 


"When it comes to political action, the Advocate is for ‘open covenants, 
openly arrived at,' even in the face of the apparently insoluble problem 
that the race guestion makes. Recalling the history of the Know Nothing 
Party and of other attempts to effect political ends by secret action, we 
believe that it is best for ali that political aims shovid be openly avowed 
and that crime of every kind should be suppressed by the majesty of the law, 
unsupported and unhampered by either secret influence or mob violence. .... 


"With the public mind uneasy and unstable, this is no time to arouse 
the fears or attempt to frighten the people, either white or colored. Nor 
is it a time to risk alarming the colored population by the suzgestion of a 
return to the methods which seemed to ba necessary in reconstruction days. 
The Negroes of the present day ‘won’t scare,’ and it is right and best that 
they shovld not. Meet him through his leaders with justice, fairness and 
reason, and there wiil be peace." 
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BUILDING GARAGES RATHER THAN HOUSES 


The following is from a statement presented by the Secretary of Labor 
at the Babson Labor Conference August 29. 


It wovld seem that we are more interasted in housing automobiles than 
in housing ourselves. I am informed by Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, that in the 196 cities with over 35,000 population from which 
returns were received $1,204,490,764 was expended in building construction for 
the year 1920. The population of these 196 cities was 34,572,904, or 32.7 per 
cent of the total population of the United States. There were 68,637 one-family 
houses constructed at a cost of $296,124,663, cr 24.6 per cent of the total 
amount of money spent in all kinds of building. There were only 5,402 two-fam- 
ily houses built; but while in all the one and two family houses combined there 
wore but 81,103 families provided for, there were 93,121 garages built. To be 
gure, an unknown number of families were provided for in the 1,496 apartment 
houses built with stores combined. Still, making liberal estimates for these, 
automobiles fared better than families. There were 426 moving picture and other 
amusement places built in these cities during the year at a cost of $40,522,240, 
or considerably more than the cost of churches and hospitals combined; and while 
these cities constructed 547 school houses, their cost, $50,023,140 was but 
little more than half the money spent on garages. 


The importance of these figures from a social point of view is that they 
show that building construction for the purpose of housing families lags far 
behind the current increase in the demund for houses. If we apply the marriage 
rate thut obtained in 1916 to the population of these 196 cities we find that in 
1920, 362,785 marriages tcok place in the cities considered. It used to be that 
& marriage very generally meant a new separate family and a new demand for a 
home either thru purchase or rental, True, those conditions have somewhat 
changed, but if only half of the newly married couples seek homes to themselves 
we are building not more than half of the accommodations required, so that in- 
steed of catching up with the result of the @essation of residence building 
during the war we are not providing for, in housing, more than 50 per cent of 
the newly established families. 


DECREASE IN EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS 


The Industrial Commissioner of New York State reports that the average 
weekly earnings in factories throughout the entire State for the month of July 
was $25.26. ‘This is $3.67 or 13% lower than the record average weekly earnings 
of last October. The figures are based on reports from 1648 representative 
manufacturers, 


The statement contained on this subject in the INFORMATION SERVICE for 
August 2 contained a typist’s error which was doubtless obvious. The average 
reduction in weekly earnings for the year should have been given as $3.06 a 
week, not $3.06 a day. 


NOTE: It has been suggested that users of the SERVICE may wish to be put into 
COmmunication with the cooperative enterprise described in the Service of 
August 2, The addresses of the two cafeterias are 52 East 25 Street and 54 
Irving Place, New York City. 
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A LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE FROM CHICAGO 


In the September number of its publication, the CHURCH FEDERATION 
BULLETIN, the Chicago Church Fedération puplished a statement concerning unem- 
ployment, by Mr. James Mullenbach. Mr. Mullenbach is Chairman of the Hart 
Schaffner & Warx Trade Board, and arbiter of their labor disputes. He is aijiso 
Chairman of the Federation’s Commission on the Church and Industry. He records 
that while superintendent of the Chicago Municipal Lodging House he interviewed 
move than 50,000 homeless unemployed men and that he can “bear witness to the 
fearful deterioration of character, the decline of physical Competence and the 
general deadaning of the personality of the workers under prolonged unemploy- 
ment." He continues: "Because of the desp and pervasive sense of injustice 
shared by the disemployed, they become the fertile field of all kinds of radi- 
cal propaganda, and properly so. No large group of people should suffer them- 
selves to be debased by social conditions without resenting it, and human na- 
ture being what it is, will resent the injustice of unemployment and the dis- 
employed workers will become a danger to the sociul order. .... 


"Because of the disastrous consequences of the ccndition of unemploy- 
ment On personal character and the danger to decent sociel life and progress, 
the Church may well be alert to tha necessity of arousing public sentiment to 
deal with this wide-reaching evil by adequate remedy. The Church need not 
specify in detail the remedy but ought to insist that the present drifting and 
inacticn shall cease and the statesmen, industrial inquirers and labor find 
vays to cure a condition fraught with such evil and dangsr. ‘Society does not 
owe a man @ living’, but it seems it does owe him an opportunity to earn one." 


DR. JOWETT AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Writing in the Pacific Christian Advocate for August 24, Rev. J. H. 
Gecghegan reports @ new development in the ministry of Dr. John Henry Jowett, 
lately returned to England. 


Always a leader among teachers of spiritual truth, Dr. Jowett has heard 
the call, this writer says, to a social ministry, This is accounted for on the 
ground of the new and altogether different environment in which he finds him- 
self, surrounded by strong churchmen who are at the same time identified with 
the labor movement - notably Liggett, Rattenbury, Chadwick and Clifford. 


On the other hand the labor movement has outstanding leaders who are 
recognized as churchmen - such men as Henderson, Clynes, Barnes and Snowden, 


Unfortunately, the condition in America is quite in contrast to this. 
Few leaders of labor are active in the church, and relutively few ministers have 
reached a position of influence upon the labor movement. The fact cannot be 
®Scaped however that where the labor movement has the most spiritual vitality, 
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where it means most in terms of democracy, labor has closer contacts with the 
church. The condition in Great Britian illustrates this; likewise the close 
sympathy between American religious leaders and the more liberal and construc- 
tive element in the labor movement in this country. 


Dr. Jowett is quoted in the Labor Sunday Message by Dr. John McDowell 
in the NEW ERA MAGAZINE for September: 


"I find my own problems settled, at any rate in spirit and principle, 
and settled with great celerity, when I bring them into the light of the 
everlasting Fatherhood of Ged. For me, it settles the question as to whether 
the factory laws should be amended in England. When the light of the Divine 
Fatherhood fell upon the little children going to their work at five in the 
morning, for me the question was settled. I had no difficulty with an eight- 
hour bill for miners when I brovght the question to the everlasting Father. 
The problem of Old Age Pensions for thse destitute and honorable poor was 
speedily disposed of when I let the light of the everlasting Fatherhood shine 
upon it, The claims of the cotters in the Highlands of Scotland, crushed by 
the heartlessness of certain landed proprietors, seemed inevitable just when 
I brought them into the interpreting rays of the everlasting Fatherhood." 


A CHRISTIAN INVESTOR 


A correspondent who happens to be a student Y.M.C.A. Secretary, thus 
describes an interview which he had with the representative of a public utili- 
ties company who was trying to sell him stock yie'ding an 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred dividends 


"After asking a few questions about tne size of tre issue, the fixed as- 
‘sets, the outstanding bonds etc., I made up my mind that it was time for me 
to approach the matter of labor conditions. In answer to leading questions, 
he leaned back in his chair with his thumbs in his vest holes and proudly 
assured me that there would be no labor troubles, as they had no union men 
and never would have in their plant. I told him that ended it with me, be- 
cause I would not put my money in securities of a corporation that did not 
recognize the rignt of labor to collective bargaining." 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH FOR? 


An employer of labor has lately written to the Federal Council of 
Churches indicating his willingness to make a contribution to its treasury "if 
any action is being taken at this time by the Federal Council of Churches to 
Secure normal business conditions, by advocating the establishment of the 48 
hour minimum rule in business houses and a cessation of the tendency for con- 
stantly increasing salaries and for constantly decreasing hours of service." 


He continues: 


"Business men who have been losing large sums of money for the past 
year or more in order to keep business houses in operation. cannot be expect- 
ed to be contributing to church work, unless the churches are cooperating 
with the United States and proprietors of business houses, against a ten- 
dency which has made general business conditions in this country the most 
unfortunate in the history of the nation, , 


"The time is past when I can be contributing to various religious coun- 
cils and federations which do not stand for the fundamental principle on 
Which business success rests." 


— 
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THE METHODIST CALL FOR DISARMAMENT 


The press of September 13 carries the announcement that the World’s 
Methodist Conference in London has issued a strong pronouncement in favor of 
disarmament. The Conference "speaking in the name and on behalf of 32,000,000 
followers, declares without hesitation or reservation its belief in the: absolute 
necessity for international disarmament and the complete abolition of war. ... 
Sitting in the shadow of the most terrible conflict in human history, with its 
unparalleled wastage in human life and property, and with its inevitable after- 
math of human sorrow and its burden of wre, we declare war an unmitigated curse 
to humanity." 


The resclution declares that justice and not force must be the arbiter 
of right and that if there are those who refuse to submit their case to reason 
a way must be found by which "such Ishmaelites may feel the collective disap- 
proval of the world." 


There are clear indications that Washington has taken note of the great 
interest shown by the churches in the coming Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments. It is freely suggested that popular interest and expectation, es- 
pecially as fostered by religious forces, quite outrun the expectations and pur- 
poses of the governments. The Methodists in London are of course fully aware 
that the governments do not propose forthwith to scrap their navies ani demo- 
bilize their armies, but this knowledge has not hindered them from a sweeping 
declaration for disarmament. It is significant that their pronouncement avoids 
details as to the plan, but solemnly charges the governments tc “give themselves 
without reserve to the Christian task of finding a substitute for war", Evi- 
dences are not wanting that the Conference will need the insistent moral pres- 
sure of the entire church if anything is to be accomplished. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The hearings before the Senate Committee On Immigration and Labor, on 
the troubles in the West Virginia coal field: will be reswned on September 19th, 
It is announced that the Committee will go into the coal fields to scxamine 
witnesses. Until the recent recurrence of disorders there the indications were 
that the hearings would not be carried mich further. Now, ters is ground for 
thinking that the Committees will go more thorrughly into the matrer. Commenting 
on the situation, the New York World for September 7 refers to the dispute over 
questions of fact, and adds: 


"But the operators of neither field deny the essence of the charges 
against them - that union organizers have been unable to enter their terri- 
tory, that free speech and assembly have been arbitrarily suppressed by their 
orders and that the deputy sheriffs’ pay, and sometimes, as in the case of 
Don Chafin, the Sherifi’s also, are charged up as an item in the cost of mine 
Operation. Thsse facts are known and admitted. To offset them the mine- 
owners argue that complete control of bituminous production would put the 
country at the mercy of the mine-vorkers and that the non-union fields have 
in the past saved the manufacturing centers from coal famine by running on 
full time when all other mines were shut down. 


"This may all be true, but it remains true likewise that the operators of 
Logan and Mingo have arrogated to themselves the right to abrogate the Consti- 
tution to serve their own theories and purposes. The miners have merely fole 
lowed their example. A defense of Logan is a defense of the march on Logan; 
the government of the County is as lawless as was the attack on its borders." 
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AN EMPLOYER DEFENDS THE TRADE UNIONS 


THE DAYTON LABOR REVIEW for September 2 contains an account of an ad- 
dress by Mr, Marvin W, Hansen, a Springfield, 0., contractor, before the Ohio 
State Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers: 


"I believe in organized labor", he said, “because I believe in organiza- 
tion. If you did not believe in organization you would not be here. I believe 
in cooperation, which is the reason for organized effort. If I admit of the la- 
borer’s right to organize I would be inconsistent if I refused to recognize his 
organization. 


"You cannot build up any organization into a powerful influence in any 
community unless there is a reason for its existence. 


"There did exist a reason for labor organizations or they would not be 
here now. The labor organization was conceived in the days of rank competition, 
born of the law of self-preservation and fed by the spoon of class hatred. And 
what an unruly child it has developed! Is it any wonder that it has been un- 
ruly? And what do you do with an unruly child? Take the best that is in the 
child and develop it. 


"Don't ever try to reform a child by killing it, particularly when you 
know that to kill it means that there will be ten more vigorous ones to take 
its place. If you want to curtail the fighting power of any body of men, don't 
try to do it by fighting it." 


WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


The Wisconsin Industrial Commission reports that the average weekly 
earnings for all industries in that State during July were $21.04, a decrease 
from the previous month of $1.43. This represents a decline of $8.80 or 29% 
from the peak reached in August, 1920. The decrease in earnings is only partly 
offset by the fall in the cost of living, which was only 20% during approxi- 
mately the same period. : 


THE SUPREME COURT AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


In connection with the case pending before the United States Supreme 
Court, involving the Federal Child Labor Law referred to in the last number of 
the INFORMATION SERVICE, an article by Chief Justice Walter Clark of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, in the September number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
is interesting and timely; especially so since it was a Federal Judge in North 
Carolina who declared the Child Labor Law unconstitutional, Justice Clark says: 
"In 1803 Chief Justice John Marshall secured by his personal influence a decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United States that that court could set aside, and 
hold invalid any act of Congress which a majority of that court should, at any 
time, hold to be in conflict with the Constitution of the United States". 


This doctrine, Justice Clark says had never been advanced by any court, 
in any other country, save once only in England, the sequel of which was that 
Parliament promptly hanged the Chief Justice and exiled the court for life. 

The precedent established through the influence of John Marshall, Justice Clark 
thinks wholly inconsistent with our constitutional government. The present ex- 
ércise of final authority over legislation by the Supreme Court he considers 
quite irreconcilable with the purpose of the makers of the Constitution, This 
usurpation of power, a3 Justice Clark considers it, on the part of the Supreme 
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Court, “has no basis save in the imperturbable perpendicularity of assertion by 
the majority of the court". Moreover, Justice Clark points out that an act has 
repeatedly been held invalid by a majority of one, which rests the government 
upon “the infallibility of the odd man upon the court." 


AN EXPOSE OF THE KU KLUX KLAN 


The NEW YORK WORLD has undertaken a sweeping expose of the Ku Klux Klan 
and a wholsale denunciation of the organization on the ground that it is coming 
to be @ powerful vicious influence in American life. The WORLD has been conduct- 
ing an investigation of the Ku Klux Klan for some months and professes to have 
learned what the Klan is "down to the last fatuous bit of verbiage tucked away 
in the secret ritual”. 


The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan was organized October 26, 1915 in 
Atlanta. Its originator and “imperial wizard" is Colonel William Joseph Simmons 
who was formerly an itinerant Methodist exhorter, also a professor of Southern 
History at Lanier University which has now been purchased for him. The Klan, 
according to the WORLD, is active in every state in the Union but three, and has 
a membership of more than 500,000, It is growing faster in the North and West 
than it is in the South. It is anti-Jew, anti-Catholic and anti-alien. Accord- 
ing to the WORLD expose, it propagates itself everywhere by appeals to local or 
sectional prejudice. On the Pacific coast it appeals to hatred of the Japanese; 
in the Central West it pretends to devote itself to stamping out radicalism; on 
the Atlantic coast it has preached that "an alien-born man or woman, even though 
naturalized, has no place in America", The Klan maintains paid organizers or 
"Kleagles" who, it is asserted, collect a donation of ten dollars from every new 
member Of which they keep four dollars as a commission. Thus the Ku Klux Klan 
has developed an enterprising sales organization. 


The WORLD quotes extensively from a letter addressed to Colonel Simmons 
by Henry P. Fry who was formerly one of the Kleagles but who has renounced the 
organization and bitterly arraigned it. Captain Fry asserts that since the 
active propagation of the Klan began there has been a wave of crime in the 
Southern states, that the regulation of public affairs has been taken into 
private hands, that men have “gone about their respective communities wearing 
disguises, taking into their own hands the functions of prosecuting attorney, 
witnesses, judge, jury and executioner in direct contravention to the Bill of 
Rights of the Federal and State Constitutions. Men have been dragged from their 
beds at night, forcibly abducted on the streets and in their homes, arrested 
without warrant on the public streets, conveyed to secluded places, there to 
be flogged, tarred and feathered. In two instances helpless women, after being 
stripped of their clothing, have been similarly maltreated." 


The WORLD is publishing daily articles on the Ku Klux Klan. 
TO INVESTIGATE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


- following resolution was introduced in the Senate on August 22. (S. 
Res. 142): 


WHEREAS motion picture interests, by their own announcement, "Have entered 
politics, to become a factor in the election of every candidate, from alderman 
to President, from assemblyman to United States Senator," the test for candi- 
dates being whether or not they pledge themselves to governmental action favor- 
ing this one business or their devotion to public interests; and 


— 
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WHEREAS the president of the National Association of the Motion Picture Indus- 
try, Which claims to control 95 per centum of all the films of the country, 
having $250,000,000 invested, announced to the Chicago motion picture industry 
(as printed in its report of September, 1920) that this industry proposed to 
use the wonderful power in its hands and go into politics; and 


WHEREAS the ninth annual convention of the Exhibitors’ League cf Pennsylvania, 
South New Jersey, and Delaware, in August 1920, voted to use its publicity pow- 
er against all State legislators and congressional candidates who may refuse 

to pledge themselves to support legislation favorable to their business, and 
for the removal of boards of censors whose decisions had been too drastic; 


and «se 2 


WHEREAS at a hearing before Governor Miller, of New York, April 26, 1921, the 
representatives of the National Association of the Motion Picture Industry, in 
an effort to prove that no State legislative action was necessary to clean up 
the pictures in that State, claimed that absolute and unlimited power over the 
whole business was in the hands of four or five mens and... - 


WHEREAS the president of the National Association of Motion Picture Industry 
in a speech to a committee of the State Senate of New Jersey, March 21, 1921, 
is reported to have said: "You can’t control this business, but I canz I am 
president of the Producers’ Association and, with two or three other men, I 
control every foot of film shown in the United States; what we say goes"; 


WHEREAS there is danger that the motion picture interests, with an uncontrolled 
publicity business and political power, may become @ serious menace to free 
elections; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Judiciary Committee of the Senate or a sub-committee thereof 
be empowered and directed to conduct, with the assistance of the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Commerce, an investigation into the political 
activities of the motion picture industry in all its branches throughout the 
United States, together with such other of its activities as might involve vio- 
lation of the anti-trust or other laws or improper relations with State boards 
of censorship, 


RESOLVED FURTHER, That the Judiciary Committee or a sub-committee thereof con- 
ducting such investigation be empowered to subpoena witnesses for such inves- 
tigation and to compel the production of books end papers and to employ a sten- 
ographer and print the proceedings of such investigation and that the expense 
thereof be allowed and paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 


RESOLVED FURTHER, That the Judiciany Committee is directed to reccommend such 
remedial action and legislation in the premises as it may deem wise for the 
Federal Government to undertake. 


